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ANA S" ASIUS, 
OR, THE MEMOIRS OF A GREEK. 


A work under this title has recently been 
published in London, and we find in the Lit- 
erary Gazette, copious extracts from it. One 
of our City papers says the author is suppos- 
ed to be Lord Byron, and that it is ** distin- 
guished for genius and indelicacy.” We 
have not seen the work entire, but judging 
from the extracts that have come under our 
observation, we must beg leave to differ from 
this opinion. We have this evening devoted 
a considerable portion of our paper to the au 
thor’s description of the Plague in Egypt, and 
of the death of his son. N.Y. Ad. 


“1 had left a storm gathering in 
Egypt, of which I since have thanked 
God [ witnessed not the bursting. Al- 
ready previous to my departure the 
consequence of the scarcity had be- 
gun to appear in many places: but 
it was only after I left the country 
that the famine attained its full force ; 
and such was, in spite of every expe- 
dient of human wisdom, or appeal to 
Divine mercy, the progressive fury of 
the scourge, that at last the Schaichs 
and other regular ministers of wor 
ship, supposing the Deity to have be- 
come deaf to their entreaties, or in- 
censed at their presumption—-no lon- 
ger themselves ventured to implore 
offended Heaven, and henceforth only 
addressed the Almighty through the 
interceding voices of tender infants ; 
in hopes that, though callous to the 
sufferings of corrupt man, Providence 
still might listen to the supplications 





of untainted childhood, and grant to 
the innocent prayers of babes, what 
it denied to the agonizing cry of be- 
ings hardened in sin. Led by the 
Imans to the tops of the highest min- 
arets, little creatures from five to ten 
years of age there raised to Heaven 
their pure hands and feeble voises ; 
and while all the countless myriads of 
Cairo, collected round the foot of 
these lofty structures, observed a pro- 
found and mournful silence, they alone 
were heard to lisp from their slender 
summits entreaties for Divine mercy. 
Nor did even they continue to im- 
plore a fertility, which no longer could 
save the thousands of starving wretch- 


|es already in the pangs of death. 
| They only begged that a general pest- 
ilence might speedily deliver them 


from their lingering and painful ago- 
ny ; and, when, from the gilded spires, 
throughout every district of the im- 
mense Masr, thousands of infantile 
voices went forth the same instant to 
implore the same sad boon, the whole 
vast population below with half ex- 
tinguished voices jointly answered, 
** so be it !” 


“The humble request God in his 
mercy granted. The plague follow- 
ed the scarcity, and the contagion 
completed what the famine had begun. 
The human form was swept away 
from the surface of the land, like the 
shadows of darkness which the dawn 
puts to flight. ‘Towns, and villages, 
and hamlets innumerable were bereft 
of their tenants toa man. The liy- 
ing became too few to bury the dead. 
Their own houses remained their cem- 
eteries. Where long strings of cof- 
fins at first had issued forth, not a sol- 
itary funeral any longer appeared. 
Hundreds of families, who had fled 
from famine to Syria, were overtaken 
by the plague in the midst of their 
journey, and with their dead bodies 
marked their route through the des- 
ert. Egypt, smitten by the two-fold 
visitation, almost ceased to appear in- 
habited: and both plagues at last dis- 
appeared, for want of further victims 
to slay.” 

In Arabia the hero of the narrative 
performs pilgrimages to Mecca and 
Medina. and his views of these and 
other Arabian customs are of the most 


/ 


attractive kind. hence to Constant- 
inople, Chio, (where his father dies 
before he can see his son,) and again 
to Egypt, we with great delight follow 
the adventurer and a friend named 
Spiridion. At Cairo, the account of a 
miser’s death forms a fit sequel to our 
preceding extract. 


“The reader may remember the 
dreadful famine which I had left hange- 
ing over Egypt. Emin, on this occa- 
sion, was one of the provident. Dur- 
ing the years of plenty he had laid by 
for those of want. But, like the ant, 
he labored for himself, and cared not 
to share his savings with the idle. 
Though his granaries groaned under 
their loads of corn, he saw unmoved 
the thousands of wretches who every 
day perished with hunger under their 
very walls. When the bodies of the 
sufferers choaked up the entrances of 
his store houses, he still refused to un- 
bar their surly gates, until the corn 
had reached the exorbitant price _fix- 
ed by his avarice. ‘This it at last at- 
tained; and now, exulting at the 
thoughts of the millions he should 
mike in a few hours, Emin took his 
keys, and opened his vaults. But O 
horror, O dismay ! Instead of the moun- 
tains of golden wheat he had accum- 
ulated, he only beheld heaps of naus- 
eous rottenness. An-.avenging worm 
bad penetrated into the abodes fortifi- 
ed against famished man! A grub had 
fattened on the food withheld from the 
starving wretch! While the clamour 
of despair resounded without, a loath- 
some insect had in silence achieved 
within the work of justice. It had 
wrought Emin’s punishment in dark- 
ness,while his crimes shone in the light 
of heaven! The miser’s wealth was de- 
stroyed, the monster’s hopes were all 
blasted! At the dire spectacle he ut- 
tered not a word. He only a ‘few 
minutes contemplated the infected 
mass with the fixed eye of despair ; 
then fell,—fell flat on his face upon 
the putrid heap. God had smitten 
him! On raising his prostrate body, 
life had fled. Like his corp, his 
frame was become a mass of corrup- 
tion.” 

The third volume ranges through 
Egypt, Arabia, (among the Bedo- 





weens, and Wahhab tribes,) Mallta,, 
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Sicily, Ituly, &e,; but we have no 
room for the particulars. Enough to 
say, that Anastasius has a son named 
Alexis, whom he recovers in Egypt 
after many dangers, and bears off in 
gladness and triumph to Europe. The 
loss of this child cannot be perused 
with a dry eye—we never read any 
thing more powerfully affecting. 

“* My cousin’s letter had promised me 
a brilliant lot, and—what was better 
—my own pockets ensured mea de 
cent competence. The refinements 
of an European education should add 
every external elegance to my boy’s 
innate excellence, and having myself 
moderately enjoyed the good things of 
this world, while striving to deserve 
the better promised in the next. | 
should, ere my friends became tired of 
my cottage, resign my last breath in 
the arms of my child. 

' « The blue sky seemed to smile up- 
on my cheerful thoughts, and the 
green wave to murmur approbation of 
my plan. Almighty God! What was 
there in it so heinous, to deserve that 
inexorable fate should cast it to the 
wincs. 

* In the midst of my dream of hap- 
piness my eye fell upon the darling ob- 
ject inwhich centered allits sweets. 
Insensibly my child’s prattle had di- 
minished,and had at last subsided in an 
unusnal silence. | thought he looked 
pule :—his eyes seemed heavy, and 
his lips felt parched. The rose, that 
every morning still so fresh, so erect 
on its stalk at mid day, hung its heavy 
head, discoloured, wan, and fading ; 
but “so frequently had the billows, 
during the fary of the storm, drench- 
ed my boy’s little crib, that ! could 
not wonder he should have felt their 
effects in a severe cold. 1 put him to 
bed and tried to hush him to sleep. 
Soon however his face grew flushed, 
and his pulse became feverish. | 
failed alike in my endeavours to pro- 
cure him repose and to afford him 
amusement ;-—but though playthings 
were repulsed, and tales no longer at- 
tended to, still he could not bear me 
an instant out of his sight ; nor would 
he take any thing except at my hands. 
Even when—as too soon it did—his 
reason began to wander, his filial af- 
fection retained its pristine hold of his 
heart. lt had grown into an. adora- 
tion of his equally doating father ; 
and the mere consciousness of my 

presence seemed to relieve his unea- 

siness, 

“Had not my feelings, a few mo- 

ments only before been those of such 





exceeding happiness, I should not so 
soon perhaps have conceived great 
alarm: but I had throughout life found 
every extraordinary burst of joy fol- 
lowed by some unforeseen calamity ; 
and my exultation bad just risen to so 
unusual a pitch, that a deep dismay 
now at once struck me to my heart 
I felt convinced that I had only been 
carried to so high a pinnacle of joy, 
in order to be hurled with greater 
ruin into an abyss of woe. Such be- 
came my anxiety to reach Trieste, 
and to obtain the best medical assist- 
ance, that even while the ship contin- 
ued to cleave the waves like an ar- 
row, | fancied it lay like a log upon 
the main. How then did my pangs 
increase when, as if in resentment of 
my unjust complainis, the breeze, dy- 
ing away, really left our keel motion- 
less on the waters. My anguish baf- 
fled all expression. 

“In truth I do not know how I preserv- 
ed my senses, except from the need I 
stood in of their aid;—for while we 
lay cursed with absolute immobility, 
and the sun ever found us on rising in 
the same place where it had left us at 
setting, my child—my darling child— 
was every instant growing worse, and 
sinking apace under the pressure of 
illness. ‘lo the deep and flushing glow 
of a complexion far exceeding in its 
transient brilliancy even the brightest 
hues of health, had succeeded a set- 
tled, unchanging, deadly paleness.— 
His eye, whose round full orb was 
wont to beam upon me with mild but 
fervent radiance, now dim and wan- 
dering, for the most part remained 
half closed; and, when—roused by 
my address—the idol of my heart 
strove to raise his languid look, and to 
meet the fearful inquiries of mine, he 
only shewed all the former fire of his 
countenance extinct. In the more 
violent bursts indeed of his unceas- 
ing delirium, his wasting features 
sometimes acquired a fresh but sad. 
expression. He would then start up, 
and with his feeble hands clasped to- 
gether, and big tears rolling down his 
faded cheeks, veg in. the most moving 
terms to be restored to his home: but 
mostly he seemed absorbed in inward 
musings, and—ro longer taking note 
of the passing hour—he frequently 
during the course of the day moved 
his pallid lips, as if repeating to him- 
self the little prayer which he had 
been wont to say at bed-time and at 
rising, and the blessings | had taught 
him to add, addressed to his mother 














| in behalf of his father. If, wretched 


to see him thus, and doubly agonised 
to think that I alone had been the 
cause—l burst into tears which I 


. strove to hide, his perception of out- 
ward objects: seemed all at once for a 


moment to return. He asked me 
whether | was hurt, and would lament 
that, young and feeble as he was, he 
could not yet nurse me as he wished 
—-but promised me better care when 
he should grow stronger. 

**In this way hour after hour and day 
after day rolled on, without any prog- 
ress in our voyage, while all I had left 
to do was to sit doubled over my 
child’s couch, watching all his wants, 
and studying all his looks—trying, but 
in vain, to discover some amendment. 
**O for those days !” I now thought, 
** when a calm at sea appeared an_in- 
tolerable evil, only because it stopped 
some tide of folly, or delayed some 
scheme of vice ! 

* At last one afternoon, when total- 
ly exhausted with want of sleep, I sat 
down by my child in all the compos- 
ure of torpid despair, the sailors rush- 
ed in, one and all :—for even they had 
felt my agony, and doated on my boy. 
They came to cheer me with better 
tidings. A breeze had just sprung 
up! The waves had again begun to 
ripple, and the lazy keel to stir. As 
minute pressed on minute, the motion 
of the ship became switter : and pres- 
ently, as if nothing had been wanting 
buta first impulse, we again dashed 
through the waves with all our former 
speed. 

“ Every hour now brought. us visi- 
bly nearer the innocent recess of the 
deep Adriatic, and the end of our 
journey. Pola seemed to glide by 
like a vision; presently we passed 
Fiume: we saw Capo d'lstria but a 
few minutes ;—at last we descried 
Trieste itself! Another half hour, and 
every separate house became visible , 
and not long after we ran full sail into 
the harbour. ‘The sails. were taken 
in, the anchor was dropped, and a boat 
instantly came along side. 

“All the necessary preparations 
had b-en made for immediately con- 
veying my patient onshore. Wrap- 
ped up in a shawl, he was lifted out of 
his crib, laid on a pillow, and lowered 
into the beat, where | held him in my 
lap, protected to the best of my pow- 
er from the roughness of the biast and 
the dashing of the spray,until we reach- 
ed the quay. 

“in my distress I had totally for 
gotten the taint contracted at Melada_ 
and had purposed,the instant we step 
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ped on shore, to carry my child 
straight to a physician. New anguish 
pierced my soul when two bayonets 
crossed upon my breast forced me, in 
spite of my alternate supplication and 
rage to remain on the jettee, there to 
wait his coming and his previous scru- 
tiny of all our healthy crew. All I 
could obtain as a special favour was 
a messenger to hurry his approach, 
while, panting for his arrival, L sat 
down with my Alexis in my arms un- 
dera low shed which kept off a pelt- 
ing shower. I scarce know how long 
this situation lasted. My mind was so 
wrapped up in the danger of my boy 
as to remain wholly uncouscious of 
the bustle around, except when the 
removal of some cask or barrel forced 
me to shift my station. Yet, while 
wholly deaf to the unceasing din of 
the place, | could discern the faintest 
rumour that seemed to announce the 
approaching physician. O how | 
cursed his unfeeling delay; how I 
would have paved his way with gold, 
io have hastened his coming !—and 
yet a something whispered continual- 
ly in my ear that the utmost speed of 
man po longer could avail. 

*‘ Ah, that at least, confirmed in this 
sad persuasion, I might have tasted the 
heart-rending pleasure of bestowing 
upon my departing child the last 
earthly endearments!—but, tranquil, 
composed and softly slumbering as he 
looked, | feared to disturb a repose, 
on which I founded my only remain- 
ing hopes. All at once, in the midst 
of my despair | saw a sort of smile 
light upon my darling’s features, and, 
hard as | strove to guard against all 
vain allusions, | could not at this sight 
stop a ray of gladness from gliding un- 
checked into my trembling heart. 
Short however was the joy: soon 
vanished the deceitful symptom! On 
a closer view it only appeared to have 
been a slight convulsion which had 
hurried over my child’s now tranquil 
countenance, as will sometimes dart 
over the ainooth mirror of a dormant 
lake the image of a bird in the air. It 
looked like the response of a depart- 
ing angel, to those already on high, 
that hailed his speedy coming The 
soul of my Alexis was fast preparing 
for its flight. 

*“ Lest he might feel ill at ease in 
my lap, J laid him down upon my 
cloak, and kneeled by his side to 
watch the growing change in his fea- 
tures.—The present now was all to 
me; the future | knew | no longer 
should reck. Feeling my _ breath 





close to his cheek, he half opened his 
eye, looked as if after a long absence 
again suddenly recognizing his father, 
and, putting out his little mouth— 
seemed to crave one last token of 
love. The temptation was too pow- 
erful: I gently pressed my lip upon 
that of my babe, and gathered from 
it the proffered kiss. Life’s last faint 
spark was just going forth, and I 
caught it on the threshold Scarce 
had I drawn back my face, when all 
respiration ceased. His eye strings 
broke, his features fell, and his limbs 
stiffened for ever. All was over, Al- 
exis was no more.” 
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BERTHA, 


AND THE TWO FOREIGNERS. 


As two foreigners, residing in the 
State of New-York, were passing a 
churchyard, they saw Bertha, a poor 
girl seated upon a grave weeping and 
calling on God for aid. They asked 
her feelingly what was the cause of 
her tears. ‘Ah! gentlemen,” she 
answered, ‘*I am poor and left alone 
upon the world ; and knew not whitk- 
er lI shall go. In this grave lies my 
tender and beloved mother; and in 
this my affectionate father sleeps by 
her side.” 

Here little Bertha lifted her hands 
towards heaven, and prayed God not 
to forsake her. The foreigners, tak- 
ing her by the hand ina friendly man- 
ner, thus addressed her: “God, the 
benevolent and bountiful father of all 
mankind has heard you--weep no 
more—we are strangers, but we will 
provide for you—you shall not be for- 
saken.” 

Bertha again threw herself upon 
the grave of her parents, and promis- 
ed to honour their memory by indus- 
try, virtue, and piety. She kept her 
word; and the Lord, who is the re- 
warder of the faithful aad the good, 
loaded her with benefits. 

Think on this poor girl and the two 


foreigners, and condemn not those. 
who come from distant lands. Con 
sider that in every part of the globe 








there are good and faithful men, who 
practise charity without ostentation, 
and thus in an important sense are 
** workers together with God.” 


Reflect that you are all pilgrims and 
sojourners, and be not forgetful of 
strangers ; but by performing offices 
of kindness, and charity obey the di- 
vine precept of Christian love. For 
the God of heaven is the guardian of 
all men, whether rich or poor, native 
or foreign, and loves and rewards true 
benevolence in his creatures. J. K 
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A POOR WOMAN'S COMPLAINT. 


Iam the wife of an honest and in- 
dustrious labourer, and sustain the 
same character myself. By constant 
diligence we can procure for our- 
selves and three very young chiltren 
little more than the necessaries of 
life, and money to pay our small rent. 
When any thing occurs to interrupt 
our labours, we must suffer one of 
three very great evils, namely, want, 
begging, or running in debt. 


We already begin to suffer much in- 
convenience, and are painfally appre- 
hensive of more, from the operation 
of the Militia Law. My husband has 
been obliged to lay out a considerable 
sum for equipments, and is held to de- 
vote several days to military duty, 
during the season, for which he is to 
receive no compensation. 


In the mean time, our landlord, 
who is immensely rich, and equally 
as able to perform military duty, as 
my husband, is exempted merely by 
holding a Justice’s commission, un- 
der which he never acts. If this 
is liberty and equality, it is time to al- 
terour dictionaries at least. it ap- 
pears to me that those,whoheld prop 
erty, ought to pay those, who held 
none, for preparing themselves to de- 
tend it. Our case is by no means a 
solitary one, and the opinion | have 


ventured to express, is the opinion of 


THOU SANDS, 


—— ~ 
Bask - 


Bis 
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CHINESE LETTERS. 


LETTER VII. 





Boston, 


Dearest Friend.—I have attended 
several of the meetings of this singu- 
lar people in their places of publick 
worship. The exercises in all of 
them consist of singing, praying, and 
preaching. Their musick would be 
pretty good, were it not divided into 
three or four parts, as they call it. I 
know not exactly how to explain it; 
but there are a number of low, grum 
yoices, singing what they call bass, 
while the leading part of the tune, 
which they call tenor, and which if 
sung alone, would please even a 
Chinese ear, is carried on by high- 
er and more shrill 
erally those of males. Another part, 
called treble, is allotted chiefly to fe- 
males ; and above this, in many places, 
counter is chanted by young boys. 
This mixture, so shocking to the ear 
of our countrymen, is considered by 
them a great excellence. Wheth- 
er this false taste is the effect of their 
being organized differently from our- 
selves, or whether it is caused by an 
early and improper education, I sha!l 
not attempt to determine. 

In most of the churches in this 
town, they sing slow and solemn tunes, 
in which all the performers in various 
parts, pronounce the same words at 
the same time. But in some few they 
introduce such lively airs, as are fit 
only for guiding the motions of the 
most wanton dancing girls, or hurry- 
ing op an army of warriors to a sud- 
den and impetuous charge. And when, 
in additionsto all this, they introduce 
what they call fuguing tunes, that is, 
those in which one part begins after 
another, so that the whole four parts 
are pronguncing four different words, 
at the same time, one would think, 


they were worshipping Chaos instead 





voices, gen- | 








of the Author of order and harmo- 
nye 
Their modes of praying are vari- 
ous. In some churches the priests 
and people have books before them, 
in which their prayers are written or 
printed. These prayers are read 
aloud by the priest, and repeated by 
the people, or assented to by uttering 
the word,‘*4men,”’at every convenient 
pause. Some, very properly, kneel 
during this exercise; but the greater 
part stand. ‘Fhe prayers are of mod- 
erate length, and so interspersed with 
reading by the priest of a portion of 
their book, which they believe to be 
the word of the Supreme Be- 
ing, while the people are seated; 
that, on the whole, the mind may be 
directed to the object of the meeting, 
while the body is changing its position 
by sitting, standing, or kneeling, and 
thus avoiding fatigue. 

In most of their places of meeting, 
however, the priest stands up in a 


‘sort of desk, raised several feet above 


the audience on the ground floor of 
the building, and nearly on a level 
with the galleries, and makes a prayer 
extempore, of from half an hour to an 
hour in duration. How the people 
can keep pace with him, so as to con- 
sider whether each petition is-such an 
one, as they can heartily join in, be- 
fore he proceeds to another, f cannot 
conceive ; and what those think or 
how those feel,who hear a petition thus 
preferred, to which they cannot consci- 
entious'y assent, I have not the means 
of ascertaining. But to my mind, and 
body too, prayers, thus offered up 
and of such length,are very fatiguing ; 
and instances are not wanting of per- 
sons, especially females, tainting from 
bodily fatigue, while endeavouring to 
stand during this part of wor- 
ship. 

The modes of preaching, adopted 
by their priests, are various. Most 
of them write discourses on moral or 
religious subjects, and read them to 
the people. This they cali coming in- 
to the sanctuary with * beaten oil,” in 





allusion to the time and attention be- 
stowed in preparation; Others have 
before them only a few notes or min- 
utes of the heads of their discourses, 
to refresh their memories and assist 
them in making‘an extemporaneous 
barangue. Most of them appear se- 
riously engaged in this duty of their 
office, and inculcate true virtue and 
piety as inseparably connected. Some 
few, however, consider good morals 
alone as sufficient to promote human 
happiness here and hereafter, and 
others appear so full of love for their 
Maker, that they have none to spare 
for their fellowmen. Fewer still as- 
sert, that whatever be our character 
and conduct in this life, we shall be. 
equally and inconceivably happy in 
the next. 


Most, of them read or speak with 
considerable propriety, as to their 
manner; batthere is now and then 
one to be found, whuse eloquence con- 
sists in ranting and bawling, as though 
his audience were deaf, or ‘he were 
determined to make them so. 


One practice, in particular, strikes 
with astonishment and disgust even us 
“poor heathen,” as they call all those, 
who do not believe in their religion; 
I mean the practice of many in enter- 
ing the place of meeting after the ser- 
vices of singing or praying are begun. 
For twenty or thirty minutes, after 
worship ought to commence, people 
are continually entering in an irrev- 
erent manner, opening and shutting 
doors, with no inconsiderable noise ; 
walking up the aisles or stairways, 
with creaking shoes or boots,and nod- 
ding or bowing to the people assém- 
bled, when they ought to be prostrate, 
in heart at least, before the great Cre- 
ator of the universe. How they at- 
tempt to justify such conduct | know 
not; but | hope before missionaries 
gain an influence in vur empire, they 
will learn to treat with more awful 
reverence the name and worship of 
Him, who is the Father of all nations, 
kindreds and worlds, and whom. we 
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are taught to worship with the most 
profound and undivided humiliation. 


Most affectionately thine, 
WASHING. 
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THE DESULTORY CONTRIBUTOR, 
NO. V. 


“For thee sweet May,the groves green liveries 


wear, 

If not the first the fairest of the year ; 

For thee the graces lead the dancing 
hours, 

And nature’s ready pencil paints the 
flowers.” 


The season has now arrived when 
nature revives as it were from death 
to life. ‘The meadows and the fields, 
the trees,which put forth their leaves, 
begin to assume an appearance not 
only agreeable but beautiful to the 
eyes of every son and daughter of 
Adam, who loves to study the harmon- 
jous works of nature and observes 
with carefulness and pleasure all her 
wonderful operations. 

In the order of nature there is one 
circumstance in particular, which must 
strike the mind of every beholder 
with peculiar force, namely, that iofi- 
nite Goodness should have so wisely 
chosen that peculiar colour for the 
grass, plants and trees, which is the 
most agreeable tothe eyes of man. 
Even the spacious firmament above us 
is of a colour,or appears so to us, which 
exclusive of green is the least painful 
tothe eye. Painters when labouring 
in their occupation find much relief 
by having something of the colour of 
green to rest their eyes upon, when- 
eyer they become painful by a too 
close attention to their business. So 
you will find most accountants have 
their desks covered with cloth of the 
colour of green. 

I have frequently thought when my 

ves by long reading became paiuful, 

tit were our paper manufacturers to 
tite their paper destined for printing 

Wi the colour of green, it would af- 

fort considerable relief to students 

and \aders in general; for pure white 
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and jet black together are,in my opin- 


| 1on,certainly more painful to look upon 


for a considerabte length of time, 
than black and a faint green would be. 
At least perhaps it may be worthy of 
a trial if it should be deemed practica- 
ble, and if it succeeded, as I hope it 
would, it may be the means possibly of 
lessening the number of weak eyes 
and green spectacles, 


*‘ desideratum devoutly to be wish- 


which is a 


ed.” 

Now all this may not be so inter- 
esting to my fair readers, as they may 
wish it tobe, and I therefore change 
my subject as a lawyer does sides, and 
gently caution them to beware of the 
ides of May, as the old Romans did 
their countrymen of the ides of March; 
for Cupid lurks in many a flower and 
often stings with greater success than 
imprudent fair ones,are aware who love 
to trifle too much with their favorite 
idol, little thinking that his bow is most 
assuredly andinvariably new strung and 
his arrows new sharpened on the ar- 
rival of the month called May. If any 
one wishes for an elucidation of this 
subject, they have only to turn to the 
365 No. of the Spectator, where they 
will find all the information necessary 
to form a correct idea of this subject, 
which the dimensions of my paper 
will not allow me _ to dwell longer 
upon, 

‘* The sprightly May commands our youth to 


keep 
The vigils of her night, and breaks their 


sleep ; 

Each gentle breast with kindly warmth she 
moves, 

Inspires new flames, revives extinguish’d 
loves.” 


—_s < 





FOR THE LADIES’ PORT FOLI). 


A WIFE WANTED, 

Mr. Editor,—lam a young man, if 
one of five and twenty may beso cal- 
led, possessing a descent competency 
of property, which I employ ia such a 
manner, as by indasiiy and economy 
ensures to me a comtortable living, 
and a considerable addition to lay by 











for future contingencies. 1 flatter my- 
self, that my personal appearance is 
respectable, my literary acquirements 
by no means contemptible, and my hab- 
its, both moral an religious, generally 
correct and exemplary. 

Thus sifuated, I begin to think seri- 
ously of matrimony ; and will endeav- 
our to sketch the outlines of a char- 
acter, with which I am willing to form 
a connexion for life. In her person, [ 
wish she may be handsome,rather than 
beautiful ; in her dress neat, rather 
than gaudy ; in her education solid, 
rather than showy; in morals pure 
without ostentation; in religion seri- 
rious without enthusiasm. If such an 
one possess a moderate fortune, it will 
be no objection, nor is this an indispen- 
sible prerequisite. Industry and 
economy are essential characteris- 
tics, 

As to her religious creed I shall not 
be very particular,provided she avoids 
extremes. I would not have her fancy 
herself one of the unconditionally 
elected, lest it should produce in her 
spiritual pride; nor would I wish her 
to believe that all will be equally 
happy in the future state, as this 
would take off one of the most im- 
portant restraints, from the evil pro- 
pensities of human nature. I wish 
her to live in the practice of virtue 
and piety from a hope of the reward 
which awaits the good hereafter, and 
to avoid even the smallest deviation 
from the path of rectitude, in a full 
persuasion, that it will lessen her hap- 
pivess beyoad the grave. 

A partner of the above description 
is all that is wanting to complete my 
earthly felicity,but where is she to be 
found ? 

MODESTUS. 


FATAL CURIOSITY. 


The following singular narrative is 
the produetion of Mrs. Elizabeth Hay- 
wood, author of ** The Female Spec- 
tator.” lt is founded on fact, and was 
pubiished in a periodical work of 
her’s, entitled “The Patron,” in the 


year 1717, o€ which oly nine num- 
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bers appeared. They are now 
tremely rare. 


eXx- 


«A poor labouring mon, in the 
west of England, had a soa, who. when 
about twelve vears of arc, Ci-covered 
a quickness efapprehension and steady 
wit, beyond what could be expected 
ina boy that had never Seen at any 


school, and could neither read nor 
write ; the smart answers he” gave 
when he was asked any questius, and 
many things which were told of him, 
made him be taken notice of bya 
neighbouring gentleman. 

* This worthy person thought it 
apity that alad of so good a capacity 
should be brought up to follow the 
plough ; he therefore took him from 
his father, clothed him in decent ap- 
parel, and had him instructed as far as 
was necessary for an ordinary trades- 
man ;thensent him to London toa 
pewterer, of whom he had some 
knowledge, and soon after coming up, 
bound bim apprentice. 

“ The charity was not thrown 
away ; the young nian was very ingen- 
ious at his business, very honest and 
obiiging, and had no other fault than 
an insatiable curiosity of seeing every 
thing he found others desirous of being 
spectators of ; but his master over- 
looked that in him in consideration of 
his good qualities, and they agreed 
extremely well the whole time they 
were together. His apprenticeship 
being expired, he marrieda young 
woman, to whom he had the good for- 
tune to be agreeable : she had a_bet- 
ter portion thaa his circumstaces 
could have given him room to hope 
for, and his patron making a consider- 
able addition io the sum she brought, 
set him upina handsome manner. 
His honesty, industry, and frugality, 
soon improved his stock, and in afew 
years he became aman of consider- 
able consequence among those of- his 
trade. 


‘¢ Finding himself perfectly at ease, 
and having a desire of seeing his old 
father, and the place which gave him 
birth, he resolved to take his wife 
with him on the visit; she was a 
good sort of woman, and, perhaps 
like most of her sex, fond of a jaunt 
into the country, did not oppose his in- 
clinations to it in the least; he hired 
a horse, mounted Ler behiod him, and 
set out for Devonshire. I shall pass 
over the particulars of their journey, 
as haviog nothing ig it material to my 
purpose. Whenthey come within a 
few miles of the village to which they 
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were going, they saw a great number 
of people, some riding, others run- 
ning towards a road which turned out 
of that they were in; on asking the 
occasion ol this unusual concourse, he 
was told they were going to see the 
execution of aman who was to be 
hanged for sheep-stealing. 

* His natural curiosity for such 
spectacles wouid not suffer him to pur- 
sue bis journey without gratifying 
that prevailing passion, and in spite of 
all his wife could say to hinder him, 
he left ber at the first inn they came 
to, and followed the crowd before him, 
with all the speed he could, till he 
came to the gallows, which he very 
well remembered, when a boy, seeing 
many aone broughtto. He got thith- 
er almost at the same time with the 
condemned person ; but what was his 
astonishment, when, as soon as he 
cast his eyes upon him, he knew him 
to be his own father! He flung him- 
self off his horse, without regarding 
what became of him, flew to those 
who had the care of conducting the 
malefactor, and begged the liberty of 
speaking to him; which being grant- 
ed, he made himself known to him. 
The son expressed the utmost concern 
that his father had not acquainted him, 
him, by letter, of his misforture, 
that he might have come sooner 
down, in order to endeavour to save 
him from so shameful and end, if all 
he had in the world could have done 
it; and the father answered, that he 
did not repent his not having done so, 
because as he had never any thing to 
give him, he should not have had any 
comfort in his life, if prolonged by the 
ruin of a dutiful child, and that he was 
only grieved at the disgrace which 
the crime he had to suffer for must 
entailon him. fie told him it was ex- 
treme poverty, and the unwillingness 
he had of being burthensome to him, 
as he had a wite and children, which 
had made him do that ia his old age, 
which in his youth he should have 
trembled to have thought of. ‘The 
oflicers of justice obliging them to 
break off any further discourse, they 
embraced and parted ; the old man 
was dragged to his fate, and the son, 
struck with horror, fell into yiolent 
convulsion fits. ‘Che people about 
him had charity enough to give him 
What assistance was mm their power ; 


and hearing that, in his  inter- 
vals of reason, he desired to be 
carried to the mn where he had 


left his wife, some of them took him 
up, and bore him on their shoulders. 


| 
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“The poor woman was extremely 
frightened to see her husband in this 
condition, but upon inquiring where 
and in what manner they found him, 
and heing informed of the dreadful 
occasion, fell into agonies little inferi- 
or to his. A physician was immed- 
iately sent for to them both; the wife 
was soon upon her legs, but the man 
lay a long time ill: at length, how- 
ever, he recovered enough to return 
to London, which was all that could 
be done for him; the result of his 
journey had such an effect upon him, 
that he died soon after in a mad-house, 
leaving a wife and three children, in 
circumstances very much impaired by 
the expences this misfortune had ren- 
dered unavoidable.” 


PRIDE. 


Pride is the greatest enemy to rea- 
son, and discrection the greatest oppo- 
site to pride ; for whilst wisdom makes 
art the ape of nature, pride makes 
nature the ape of art. The wise 
man shapes bis apparel to his body, 
the proud man shapes his body by his 
apparel. Tis no marvel then, if he 
know not himself, when he is not to 
day like him he was yesterday; and 
less marvel, if good men will not 
know him, when he forgets himself, 
and all goodness. I should fear, 
whilst | thus change my shape, lest 
my Maker should change his opinion ; 
and finding me not like him he made 
me, reject me as none of his making. 
1 would any day put off the old cause 
of my old apparel, but not every day 
put on new fashioned apparel; I see 
great reason to be ashamed of my 
pride, but no reason to be proud of 
my shaine. 


ma f.. 





SUICIDE, 


‘Some commit suicide through 
love,” said Napoleon at Fontainbeau, 


*—folly! Others from the loss of 
fortune—-cowardice ! Others that 
they may not live dishonoured— 


weakness | But to survive the toss of 
anempire,and the outrages of our con- 
temporaries, appears to ne to be the 
best display of courage.” 





We all have our foibles and shdd 
therefore endeavour to excuse or!s- 
simulate the defects of others, so20g 
as they are productive of no i]pon- 
sequences. 
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BOSTON 
SATURDAY, APRIL 6, 1820. 


RECENT OCCURRENCES. 





An account from Tuam, Ireland, 
March 9, gives an account of an en- 
gagement between about 200 Ribbon 
men, armed with pitchforks, pikes, 
shovels, scythes, hooks, &c. and a 
small detachment of t:oops. ‘The ob- 
ject of these deluded men was to res 
cue one of their captains, who had just 
been made a prisoner, and then in 
custody of the troops. After an ob 
stinate resistance, they were dispers- 
ed, leaving ‘1e dead and five badly 
wounded. ‘They were more peace- 
able for two or three days after this 
affair. 

These tumults appear to arise from 
the poverty and wretchedaess of the 
Irish people, and not from political 
matives. 





A young gentleman, named Mon- 
roe, of Navar,in Scotland, having suc- 
ceeded to great estates of his father, 
was induced te make some improve- 
ments on a detached part, and, in con- 
sequence to dispossess the present te- 
nants. Being unable to remove, they 
expostulated against the measure, and 
in the end resolved rather to die on 
the spet where they were born, than 
to remove. The owner was compel- 
ied to resort to the law, and the ofh- 
cers who were charged with the war- 
rants of ejectment were aided by a 
military staff; bat were met by a body 
of females, who planted themselves in 
a narrow defile, in such force as tu bid. 
defiance to their assailants; and 
though the military were obliged to 
fire (over the heads of the women) 
1) their own defence, the whole party 
was at length compelled to retreat and 
leave the field to these amazons. Af- 
ter fring, the military charged with 
the bayonet, when the women, instead 
of being intimidated, literally rushed 
on them, crying, “We must die any 
way ; better to die here than in Amer- 
ica, or at the Cape of Good Hope ; 
we don’t care for our lives.” 


On the 9th and 10th of March a 
massacre of a considerable number of 
the inhabitants of Cadiz took place 
It appeared that General Freyre yisi- 
ted Cadiz on the 8th, when the peo; ie 
called for the Constitution. He proni- 








ised it should be proclaimed on the 
following day. Accordingly, the in- 
habitants assembled in a large public 
square for the purpose of hearing it, 
when the troops of the garrison (who 
had been joined by a number of de- 
serters from the Isla) fired upon them, 
and between 700 and 800 were killed, 
and from 1100 to 1200 wounded. 
This caused great commotion in 
Spain; but at the time the E. F 
sailed, all was quiet. ‘The Constitu- 
tion was finally proclaimed in Cadiz 
on the 21st March in the evening. 





The late news from Buenos Ayres 
(says the Baltimore Gazette) is calcu- 
lated to excite unpleasant sensations 
in the minds of those who are real 
friends to the establishment of such a 
government, in that once oppressed 
country, as might secure to its harras- 
sed inhabitants the blessings of ration- 
al liberty. There is much reason to 
fear, that the great body of the peo- 
ple are not yet fitted for self govern- 
ment. 





A duel is said to have taken place 
at Gibraltar between Lt. Downing of 
the American Navy, and Lt. Smith, of 
the British Army-—in which the part- 
ies fired three times--and Lt. 5. was 
wounded each time—but none of the 
wounds were mortal. Some restric- 
tions were afterwards laid on the in- 
tercourse of the American Officers 
with the town. Lt. D. was challenged. 

= 

The following is an account of a 
hailstorm, lately experienced at Doyls- 
town, Penn. Ata moderate calcula- 
tion the stones were as large as _hic- 
cory nuts. In addition to their size it 
was singular to observe the disparity 
which existed in their shape and for- 
mation, some being perfectly round, 
some ob!ong, and others square ; and 
many encircled with a_ chrystatine 
wreath. The _ following morning 
the impression they had made in 
a garden was observed, ard found 
that they had penetrated more than 
one inch, and the holes sufficiently 
large in circumference to admit a half 
dollar to be laid in them. 


—_————— 


The child which was lately exhibi- 











fed as a curiosity, on account of its | 


enormous size, died in Eikton, Md. on | 


the 25th ult. He sunk into death 
vithout a complaimt or a strug- 


gle. 


& 





A Barn in Scipio, N. Y. containing 
a quantity of grain and three horses 
was lately consumed by lightning. 





The elegant Mansion House of 
Caleb B. Hall, Esq. of Bucksport, 
has been destroyed by fire, which 
was occasioned by a defect in the 
chimney. 





Theodore Lyman, jun. Esq. is ap- 
pointed by the Selectmen to deliver 
the next fourth of July Oration. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The author of the piece in our last signed 
“* Caution,” complains, that we have been 
guilty of an inexcusable typographical error 
in his communication, in the 142d page, 2d. 
column, top line ; where ‘* fruition”’ should 
be friction. We have reexamined his manu- 
script, and must confess, that the word, as 
there written, appears as much like fruition as 
friction ; and request him and some others of 
our highly valued correspondents to be a little 
more particular and plain in their chirogra- 
phy. 

Ronenil communications on file shal] receive 
attention. 


THEATRE RE-OPENED. 


The Manugers announce to the public that 
the Theatre will be re-opened for a few 
nights. On Monday Eve. next, May 8, will 
be performed Dimond’s new Melo Drama 
called the BRIDE OF ABYDOS, with a 
variety of new scenery, &c. A'so the Farce 
of 4 SHORT REIGN AND A MER- 
RY ONE. 


or 
——-- 








MARRIED, 


In New Ipswich, N. H, Mr. Silas Bul- 
lard, of this town, to Miss Mary Ann Bar- 
retf. 

Jn Verment,Capt. Jonas Parker of this town, 
to Mrs. Elizabeth Badger. 

In this town, Mr. Sewell Hill to Miss Clar- 
issa Lewis, 

Capt. Fzekiel Jones to Miss Eliza Ware. 

Mr. Calvin W. May to Miss Eunice Whip- 


pie. 





DIED, 


In England BENJAMIN WEST, the cel- 
ebrated painter, a native %f Pennsylvania, 
aged, $2. ‘ 

In this town, Hon. BBRJAMIN AUSTIN, 
aged 68. 

Miss Sarah Batts, 18. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Rouse, 72. 

Mrs. Lois Davis, 55. 

Mr. Samvei Montgomery, 37. 

Mrs. Hamilfon, 66. 

Mrs. Phila Elean, 58. 

‘Frances Mary Fales, 9. 

Mrs. Rebecca Townsend, 37. 

Mr. Terence Mc Corristine, 79. 
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LINES, 
Addressed to a lady with a rose. 


Accept, dearest friend, virtue’s emblem, the 
rose ; 

And while its mild fragrance around thee it 
throws, 

O may its original bloom in thy breast, 

And give to life’s evening a sweet close of 
rest ; 

And when roses of beauty have faded away, 

May the blossoms of virtue still fresh from de- 
cay, 

Long flourish unfading, entwin’d round the 
heart, 

And fragrance of joy to thy bosom impart; 

And at life’s closing hour, when death is in 


view, 

And thy heart’s ebbing pulse throbs a silent 
adieu, 

May thy parting soul rise to the mansions of 
bliss, 

As pure, unpolluted, unspotted as this. 


J. B—-. 





FOR THE LADIES’ PORT. FOLIO. 


ON SEEING THE MOON 


SET IN A CLOUD. 

The moon, slowly verging, declin’d in the 
west | 

While brightly it gleam’d thro’ the silver-tipt 
cloud, 

Seem’d soft and serene, as the spirit of rest, 

Or as hope, beaming bright thro’ adversity’s 
shroud. 


I view’d it, as calmly it sunk to repose, 

Like the land-breeze, that dies on the wave of 
the deep, 

Tho’ grand and majestic, as when it arose, 

Thro’ night’s solemn reign its lone vigils to 
keep. 


So virtue shall sink when life’s watch is 
o’er, 

And tranquilly glide off this scene of dis- 
tress ; 

Transplanted shall flourish on heaven's bright 
shore, 

And nurtur’d by angels, forever progress.* 





* This word, we believe is not used as a 
verb by English writers. Itis not inserted, as 
such, in any dictionary in our possession. Ed. 
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TO J. R. 


It seems that your feelings all flow in one 
vein,— 


Your verse is aftun’d to one déjicate strain— — 


And those bards, aboye yoy who daringly 


soar, 

And those who in wit or in hiynour creep 
lower, . 

Have no charms for you—but does it hence 
follow, 

That they are disown’d by your father Apol- 
lo? 


You please some young ladies, perhaps, and 
their mothers ; 

While some are more pleas’d with the strains 
of your brothers. 


Had you but one sense, you would not be 
alive 

To pleasure, as now, being favour’d with 
five.— 

Can’t some fee] with Cowper, I beg leave to 
ask, 

The humour of *“ Gilpin” and strength of 
* The Task ?” 

And taste the sublimity, beauty, or fun, 

In Milton, or Pope, ora delicate pun? 

Twice happy is he, who can relish what’s 
sung, 

Not alone in the “ Night Thoughts,” but 
** Satires” of Young. 


Noreason is offer’d, why some fret and grum- 
ble 

At those who’re delighted with Butler and 
Trumbuall, 

Unless ’tis because they cannot understand 
em— 

But I hold de guslibus non diepulandum. 

SERIO COMICO. 


= 
CURE FOR TROUBLE. 


BY 8. OSBORN. 


Ben Brisk a philosopher was, 
In the genuine sense of the word ; 
And he held that repining, whatever the 
cause, 
Was unmanly, and weak, and absurd. 


Tom Tipple when trouble intruded, 
And his fortune and credit were sunk, 
By a two common error deluded, 
Drown’d trouble, and made himself drunk. 


But Ben hada way of his own, 
When grievances made him uneasy ; 
He bade the blue devils begone! 
Brav’d trouble, and made himself —2usy. 


od 


} 





When sorrow embitters our days, 

And poisons each source of enjoyment, 
The surest specific, he says, 

For trouble and grief, is—Employment. 


THE FIRST KISS OF LOVE. 


BY GEORGE GORDON, LORD BYRON. 


Away with your fiction of flimsy romance, 
Those tissues of falsehood which folly has 
wove ; 
Give me the mild beam of the soul-breaking 
glance, 
Or the rapture which dwells on the first kis« 
of love. 


Ye rhymers whose bosoms w » fantasy glow, 
Whose pastoral passions are made for the 


grove ; 

From what blest inspiration your sonnets 
would flow, 

Could you ever have tasted the first kiss o 
love. 


If Apollo should e’erhis assistance refuse, 
Orthe Nine be dispos’d from your service 
to rove, f 
Invoke them no more, bid adieu to the 
muse, 
And try the effect of the first kiss of love. 


I hate you, ye cold compositions of art, 
Though prudes may condemn me, and big- 
ots reprove, 
I court the effusions that spring from the 
heart, 
Which throbs with delight tothe first kiss cf 
love. 


Your shepherds, your flocks—those fantastical 
themes, 
Perhaps may amuse, yet they never can 
move, 
Arcadia displays buta region of dreams: 
What are visions like these to the first kiss 
of love? 


Oh! cease to affirm, that man, since his 
birth, 
From Adan, till now, has with wretchedness 
strove; 
Some portion of Paradise still is on earth, 
And Eden revives in the first kiss of love. 


When age chills the blood, when our pleas- 
ures are past, 
For years fleet away with the wings of the 


dove,— 
The dearest remembrance will stil] be the 
last, 
Our sweetest memorial, the first kiss of 
love. 








